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CONSERVATION OF CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 





nation. 





The slogan “Avoid Waste” ought to be as applicable to our most important 
resource, our children, as to our oil, our coal, our food. These things serve our 
Our children will be our nation. 

—From Resolution on keeping high school students in school 
until they finish—Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers. 








LIBRARIES AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


LIBRARIES have an important contribu- 
tion to make in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency prevention as Arnold H. Trotier 
states.* Although often overlooked by 
agencies whose responsibility it is to look 
after the welfare of young people, libraries 
have done good work for a long time and 
will continue. The summer reading games 
sponsored by so many libraries qualify un- 
equivocally for inclusion in this pattern of 
accomplishment. This second wartime 
summer seems to have yielded more clever 
plans and better results than other years. 
Army and Navy ranks were the awards at 


* Illinois Libraries, June, 1943, p. 218. 


the Casey Free Public Library; children of 
LaGrange joined the Air Base Club; in 
Wilmette they planted victory vegetables; 
the Vespasian Warner Library of Clinton 
awarded feathers for Indian headdresses 
later worn in the final ceremonial; Ottawa 
borrowed an idea from the Decatur Public 
Library’s merry-go-round, adapted it to 
their own uses and had a most successful 
carnival season in the children’s depart- 
ment. 

These projects and others like them kept 
many children busy and happy during the 
summer months; they constitute one library 
contribution to prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency. 


“AMAKIDIA” 


By LILLIAN KENT* 


THE travel story hours at the Vespasian 
Warner Library in Clinton this year were 
largely devoted to Illinois and Indians of the 
Mississippi Valley. The story tellers were 
local people: a minister exhibited his col- 
lection of Indian relics and told about 
them; an English teacher told “Indian 
Legends of the Mississippi Valley,” and 
A. R. Pierson, the “Y” secretary, talked on 


* Librarian, 


Vespasion Warner Library, 
Clinton. 


“Indians Living in Chicago Today.” He 
told of their occupations and talents, as 
singers, entertainers, instructors in wood- 
craft in the parks and universities, Indians 
serving their country in the armed forces, 
especially in the signal corps. Mr. Pierson 
is from Wisconsin and has many Indian 
friends there. 

Saturday morning, August 14, the public 
library was termed “Amakidia,” a Chip- 
pewa word meaning “place of friendship,” 
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by Mr. Pierson, when he presided at the 
colorful ceremonies in which 65 children 
received Indian headdresses signifying their 
successful completion of the vacation read- 
ing program.j Mr. Pierson talked briefly 
on various Indian customs and folklore, 
then presented each child with a headband 
made of bright colored paper simulating 


+ See upper picture on cover. 
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feathers. On each was inscribed the name 
of a book the owner had read during the 
summer vacation. 

Each headband bore an Indian name 
with the pronunciation and the name of the 
child inside with the translation of his In- 
dian names. The headdresses ranged in 
number of “feathers” from eight, the mini- 
mum requirement for summer reading to 
48 feathers, ranking first. 


VICTORY GARDEN 


By Mrs. MILpREp A. JoNEs* 


THE children had a Victory Garden for 
their vacation reading program at the Wil- 
mette Free Public Library this year. The 
garden in the picture; was the first one 
made, and is complete with picket fence, 
rose trellis, scarecrow, butterfly on Victory 
Garden sign, and even a potato-bug. It 
was a center of interest all summer to visi- 
tors to the children’s room. By the end of 
the summer, we had gardens all over the 
room; the table-tops were covered, the bul- 
letin boards were all garden plots, even the 
charging desk had gardens under glass. 

The two high school sophomore girls, 
who are shown in the picture were as- 
sistants, working alternate days during 
vacation. They took complete charge of 
the gardens, making the vegetables from 
colored paper, planning the arrangement of 
the plots, “planting” the vegetables after 
printing on each the name of a child and 
the title of the book he read, and super- 
vising several little girls of the neighbor- 
hood who loved to come in occasionally and 
help cut out the vegetables. They also 
helped with hearing the book reviews, itself 
a big task. 

Each child who joined the reading club 
was registered at the desk as a member. 
He had a free choice in selecting his books, 
provided his choice was right for his grade 
and reading ability. He was required to 
give a simple report on his book when he 


* Children’s librarian, Free Public Library, 
Wilmette, Il. 


+ See lower picture on cover. 


returned it, and could then choose any 
vegetable he wished from the dozen we had. 
On his choice was printed his name and the 
title of the book he read, and the record 
made on his reading club registration card. 

At the end of the summer, when the 
reading club was over, the children were 
permitted to take their vegetables home, 
and that was fun, too, finding them in the 
gardens. They were also given their regis- 
tration cards with the list of books read, to 
show their parents and teachers. 

In addition to the pleasure of seeing 
their vegetables “growing” in the garden, 
those boys and girls who read and reported 
on ten books were given a star on their 
library cards. One star made the card an 
honor card, which carries the privilege of 
borrowing four books at a time instead of 
the regular three, and is good until reading 
club time next spring. Another star was 
added for each additional five books. A list 
of all honor card members was published in 
the local paper after the reading club 
closed. To the principal of each school 
was sent, with a request to post it in a 
conspicuous place, a complete list of all the 
reading club members from that school, 
with the number of books read by each. 

When the complete records were in, 154 
boys and girls had earned honor cards; the 
active membership list was 352. The total 
number of books read and reported on by 
the reading club members was 3,239. Each 
book was represented by a vegetable in the 
Victory Garden. 
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The circulation figures for the vacation 
months showed a 22 per cent gain over the 
same period last year. 

This was a reading club program that 
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took time and effort, but in the enthusiastic 
response it won, the amount of reading it 
encouraged, and its community interest, has 
proved a real success. 


REDDICK’S CIRCUS, OR TEN WEEKS WITH THE READING CLUB 


By DELPHINE STRAIT* 


WE were in the throes of choosing a 
theme for our summer reading club when 
the March, 1943 issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 
arrived. When we saw the picture of the 
merry-go-round on the cover we all said, 
“Let’s have a circus.” 

Mr. E. H. Lever, the janitor, cut out the 
wooden horses, painted them, and made the 
saddles from old gloves. Some of the stir- 
rups were made of wood, soaked until it 
would bend to the proper shape, and others 
were made from parts of paper clips. 
Every detail was correct. The motor was 
borrowed from an ice cream freezer; the 
flags cost 10 cents. Book jackets around 
the center covered the part that housed the 
motor. Christmas tree lights were placed 
under the roof. There were only two things 
missing — music, and the up-and-down 
movement of the horses. 

Many people who had never been in the 
children’s department came in to see the 
merry-go-round. With it as the center of 
interest we worked out the most attractive 
reading club we have ever had. 

The decorations were confined to the 
charging desk corner of the room. Orange 
crepe paper rope was wound around the 
pipes near the ceiling, and from them were 
suspended clusters of balloons. They 
didn’t last all summer, and we couldn’t buy 
more, but they were pretty while we had 
them! 

The top shelf of the permanent display 
case was arranged like a circus ring, with 
real sawdust, but the clowns and animals 
were cut out of paper, mounted to stand. 
The lower shelf was the zoo—lions and 
tigers and bears and pandas and a hippo 
in a pool (mirror) all together in one cage. 
One young customer was seriously worried 


* Children’s librarian, Reddick’s Library, 
Ottawa. 


about the safety of some of the animals, 
because the more dangerous ones were in 
the same cage! 

All this sounds as though we had the cart 
before the horse, but our primary purpose 
in all this was to entice children to read! 
We called the club “Reddick’s Circus, or 
Ten Weeks with the Reading Club.” 

During the two weeks, June 5-19, 258 
children registered. To earn a_ ribbon 
badge, or pin, eight books had to be read 
and an oral report given on each one, by 
August 14. From the 5th grade to the 8th, 
four fiction and four non-fiction were re- 
quired; below the 5th any book suitable to 
the grade and the child’s reading ability 
was accepted. By August 14 we had 
listened to 1,157 book reports, and 114 
children had earned their buttons and 
badges. 

Since this is an annual affair, and many 
children are in it more than one year, we 
have worked out a system of awards as- 
suming that a child may start in the 2nd 
grade and continue to the 8th: 

2nd grade—white ribbon badge. 

3rd grade—yellow ribbon badge. 

4th grade—blue ribbon badge. 

5th grade—white button. 

6th grade—red button. 

7th grade—blue button. 

8th grade—bronze pin. 

The ribbon badge is made of a six-inch 
piece of 1-inch wide satin ribbon on which 
we type “Reddick’s Library Summer Read- 
ing Club” and the year, child’s name, and 
grade. It is hemmed at one end and a 
small safety pin sewed on, so he can pin it 
on. 

We purchase colored buttons on which is 
printed the statement, “I belong to the pub- 
lic library reading club.” The bronze pin 
is given rather rarely, so we order that from 
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a local jeweler. This year silver had to be 
substituted, which cost a little more, and 
two children earned that pin. 

In addition to the ribbon or button, we 
gave each child a colored paper circus tent. 
On the roof we printed the names of the 
eight books read, added a toothpick for a 
flag pole, and attached a pennant with the 
child’s name. 

We have found that children like to 
watch the progress of the reading in some 
way. We covered a large bulletin board 
with blue paper, and as each book was sat- 
isfactorily reported, the child was asked 
to choose a colored, gummed 1” circle—we 
called it a balloon—and stick it on the 
bulletin board. At the lower edge we had 
a picture of a squirrel with his paw ex- 


CHILDREN’S 


Pied Piper Broadcast; Radio Plays for 
Children, by Sylvia Thorne and Marion 
Norris Gleason. New York, H. W. Wilson, 
1943. $2.25. 

Nothing so thrills children as radio plays, 
and if the children can actually take part 
in the plays, their enthusiasm knows no 
bounds. Many youngsters may find just 
this opportunity through this new volume. 

The Pied Piper Players are familiar to 
listeners in Rochester, New York, where 
nearly a hundred broadcasts went out over 
station WHAM in an effort, as Mrs. Thorne 
explains in her introduction, “‘to provide the 
eager juvenile radio audience with enter- 
tainment on their own level of experience. 
Tales which have held interest for genera- 
tions were chosen for adaptation and writ- 
ten in a way it was hoped would appeal to 
the young citizenry’s sense of good fun and 
not bore their parents to excess. 

“The Pied Piper received so many appre- 
ciative letters from youthful listeners and 
grateful adults that the authors of these 
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tended, so a string was drawn from each 
balloon to the squirrel’s paw. Each reader 
put his registration number on each of his 
balloons. So the squirrel was not only 
holding 1,157 balloons, but was surrounded 
by them! 

This reading project is especially help- 
ful in keeping the little children in reading 
practice through the summer. The im- 
provement in a child’s oral reports from 
year to year is most gratifying. While only 
a small percentage of our total borrowers 
joins the club, we are grateful for every 
slight increase in registration. The chil- 
dren who have belonged each year look 
forward to it, and since the middle of the 
summer have been asking what it is going 
to be next! 


RADIO PLAYS 


scripts felt that groups with broadcasting 
facilities might welcome this addition to 
the scant amount of published material at 
present available for their use. It is hoped 
that all these adaptations may prove help- 
ful, entertaining, and challenging to enter- 
prising young producers.” 

Features of the volume include a chapter 
on production, with directions for the actor 
and for the director, sound effects, and 
glossary; and the tunes and words for Mrs. 
Gleason’s twenty-four original songs for the 
plays. 

The plays included are: The Story of 
Rip Van Winkle, The Town Mouse and the 
Country Mouse, The Sleeping Beauty (in 
three parts), The Story of Dick Whitting- 
ton (in three parts), The Three Little Pigs, 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves (in four 
parts), Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
(in four parts). Each play carries a note 
giving the playing time. All scripts and 
music are royalty-free for non-professional 
use only. 
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RACIAL AND NATIONALITY FRICTIONS* 


By WILLIAM AsHBY, Secretary, Springfield Urban League 


IN the brief space of this paper, I do not 
propose to attempt to talk to the subject, 
“Racial and Nationality Frictions,” which 
has been assigned to me. Indeed I cannot 
think of any title for the things I shall say. 
Yet I know they ought to be said. I 
think we shall have to have a psychological 
change in attitudes in race relations. For 
this, we do not need to wait for a post- 
war plan. It should be begun immediately. 

For a reasonable security in the number 
and types of jobs Negroes shall have after 
the war, I am quite willing to leave to in- 
dustrialists and labor organizations. For 
better housing and a reduction of the con- 
ditions which cause them to be victims of 
an inordinately and disproportionately high 
death rate, I think the social planners must 
undertake the responsibility. For equaliza- 
tion in the opportunity to obtain useful 
education, the burden falls inescapably 
upon the educators. But these are all more 
or less material things. I am talking about 
the “intangibles,” and in this, no one ought 
to be permitted to escape his full measure 
of obligation. 

Let me see if I can illustrate the thing 
I am. driving at. Perhaps history fur- 
nishes the best illustration. 

When the Negroes came out of slavery 
they were held in contempt. There seems 
nothing particularly peculiar about that. 
All subjugated people are held in contempt 
by their masters and this continues even 
after emancipation has occurred. 

In all the decades from 1865 until now, 
this contempt has prevailed. It entrenched 
itself behind one word, “superiority,” and 
once firmly and securely established behind 
that rampart no gun of whatever power 


could blast it loose. Being “superior,” and 


*This short paper was given before the 
Community Relations Seminar, Springfield, 
Sept. 11, 1943. For accounts of what some 
libraries do about this subject, see: Illinois 
Libraries, Feb., 1943, pp. 92-99; A. L. A. 
Bulletin, Sept., 1943, pp. 255-257. Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, Oct., 1943, pp. 140-144. 
Copies of the Detroit list are available from 
Detroit Public Library for 10c each. 


being “white,” it formed a conjunction for 
the two words. What do we have then? 
“White Superiority” or “White Suprem- 
acy?” 

Then something happens. Along came 
a Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai- 
Shek, a Felix Eboué; some Japanese who 
in a hurry attack America; knock out the 
French, Dutch, and English in a four thou- 
sand mile area. And above all the Rus- 
sians, who are half Mongolian and who 
until a year ago had been in bad repute 
with the rest of the white race, show the 
world more of the practical fine art of 
killing people by thousands—and oddly 
enough blondes, Nordics—than all the other 
nations at war. What about this white 
supremacy? These non-white people about 
knock it into a cocked hat. But we in 
America are still trying desperately to hold 
on to it. We in Springfield are trying 
desperately to hold on to it. I'll give you 
an example. About six weeks ago a num- 
ber of citizens were called together and 
told that there was a great probability that 
on week-ends a considerable number of 
Negro soldiers from a nearby camp would 
come into this city. After discussing other 
phases of their care, the question was 
asked: “Are there enough restaurants run 
by Negroes where they could eat, and also 
can there be found houses or hotels in 
which they can sleep?” 

Why must the men be confined to res- 
taurants operated by Negroes? Restaurants 
and hotels are public conveniences. A law 
on the statute books of the State says that 
color shall not bar one from such places. 

I submit that the only reason therefore 
for such a question is psychological; a 
notion still of superiority; a notion that a 
white person could not peaceable eat in 
the same restaurant or sleep in the same 
hotel with a Negro. 

That is the sort of thing which must be 
changed. We must cushion both our minds 
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and emotions to change. We must not be 
surprised to see a Negro in the front row 
of a theatre or resting peacefully in an easy 
chair in the lobby of a hotel; as a consult- 
ing engineer of an industrial plant, or a 
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professor in a state university, or a candi- 
date for governor. 

If we really want to see some changes 
in this race relations business, let’s begin 
by changing our minds about it. 


READERS’ DIGEST PROGRAM OUTLINES 


THE Reader’s Digest has announced an 
additional program service. Separate dis- 
cussion outlines and bibliographies based 
on articles other than those used for its ““Pro- 
gram Outline” series begun several years 
ago, will be supplied to libraries on request. 
This expanded service will augment the li- 
brary’s supply of suggestions for program 
chairmen. Librarians who have overlooked 
the Reader’s Digest “Program Service” 
would do well to investigate it. Each 
month excepting June, July, and August, 
a booklet is issued outlining a program 
based on articles that appear in the Digest 
for that month. 

For each program three topics are sug- 
gested, to be presented by different 
speakers. The program is planned for 
panel discussion. The principal ad- 
vantage of the program outlines is that 
complete directions are given for prepar- 
ing and conducting the discussion, includ- 
ing the following: a brief outline of the 
topic for each speaker; a list of background 
reading on each topic to help the speaker 
become thoroughly conversant with his 


subject, so that he will be prepared to 
answer questions that may arise; suggested 
remarks for the chairman of the meeting; 
and—a very helpful feature—questions to 
be given out before the meeting begins, 
to start and to vitalize discussion. The 
programs are planned for the consideration 
of timely, significant subjects; for example, 
the outline for May 1943 was on “Three 
Home Battlefronts: Factory, Food, and In- 
flation;” October has three subjects. 

With the help of these outlines, the libra- 
rian may encourage clubs which have here- 
tofore chosen more or less trivial topics in 
hit-or-miss fashion, to attempt the discus- 
sion of subjects of current and socially con- 
structive interest. Community discussion 
clubs might profit by the helps given for 
conducting their meetings. For those who 
prefer their club meetings to be escape 
media, alternate programs in somewhat 
lighter vein are now being included in the 
booklets. This program service is offered 
free to libraries, clubs, and discussion groups. 
Books and magazines referred to, as well 
as the booklets and separate outlines, may 
be borrowed from the Illinois State Library. 
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BOOK SELECTION FOR THE SMALL LIBRARY* 


By Mary JEFrFrery, Hespeler Public Library, Ontario, Canada 


THE first question a librarian in a small 
community library should ask herself is, “Is 
my book selection democratic?” “Does it 
suit the taste of the majority in my com- 
munity?” “Am I pleasing my readers?” 

Another point to emphasize is that no 
two libraries are the same, just as no two 
communities are the same. What might 
suit my library might not suit yours. 
Therefore, our choice of books must of 
necessity have a large amount of “local 
color.” It must take on the character of 
our community, to serve that community. 
For example, we in Hespeler have quite a 
large section of English mill workers and 
many of these people like stories of Eng- 
lish mills, like Phyllis Bentley’s Manhold 
or Thomas Armstrong’s The Crowthers of 
Bankdam. Such novels have for these peo- 
ple a pleasing familiarity. They can under- 
stand them and appreciate them. 

Though the title of this talk is “Book 
Selection for the Small Library,” I do not 
think that excludes pamphlet material. A 
good pamphlet collection in war time is of 
inestimable value to the small library, be- 
cause it often saves buying an expensive 
book on a subject, is quickly read, easily 
handled and either very cheap or free. If 
you have a study group you will find your 
pamphlet material very necessary and use- 
ful. 

A history of the war, is, of course neces- 
sary even at this stage. Edgar McInnis’ 
The War—First Year, Second Year and 
Third Year, in three volumes is, I think, an 
essential to the small public library. It 
keeps up-to-date, is reasonable in price, 
accurate and well written and the author 
is a Canadian. 

Biography and travel, or the new 
biography-travel books are perhaps the 
best non-fiction buys a small library can 
make. They are in much the same class 


* Paper read at regional meeting of On- 
tario Library Association, held at Kitchener, 
Ontario, Public Library June 16, 1943 
Ontario Library Review, Aug., 1943. 


as the reporter’s eye-witness war records, 
have the same exotic fascination for the 
average reader. It doesn’t matter whether 
the biographee or traveller is outstanding 
or not. Very often, for the semi-rural li- 
brary, the personalities and experiences of 
the ordinary man and woman are the most 
popular. If you are in a rural community, 
Country Lawyer, Country Doctor, Forty 
Years A Country Preacher and Corner 
Druggist may circulate more than Madame 
Curie or The Doctors Mayo. 


Humorous Books 


There is one type of book we are some- 
times prone to forget amid the flood of 
best-sellers, and that is the humorous book. 
In war time people need fun in their lives. 
I hope some day soon to see a good book on 
the effect of humor in keeping up the mo- 
rale in England during the worst of the 
blitz. Perhaps humor will prove the greatest 
secret weapon the British have. Our copy 
of Low on the War has been read so often 
that it has had to be mended twice. 
Cornelia Otis Skinner’s books, Soap Be- 
hind the Ears and Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay have delighted all who read them. 
Needing badly to build up this section of 
our library, we made our first excursion in- 
to Ogden Nash ‘and James Thurber with 
Good Intentions and My World — and 
Welcome to It and both are out all the 
time. 

One of the questions that occurred to me 
when I first began my library work was, “If 
people read short stories in magazines, why 
won’t they read them in book form?” The 
answer is, “They will.” When a reader 
takes home a volume of short stories, for 
example The Best Short Stories of 1942 
edited by Martha Foley or one of Alex- 
ander Woollcott’s readers, he can pick out 
the stories he wishes to read. He doesn’t 
feel obliged to read the whole volume 
through. I no longer feel that a large, 
omnibus volume frightens a reader away. 
For the small library with the small bud- 
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get, the best solution of the play and 
poetry problem is the collection. 

Popular psychology is another non-fiction 
group that can be bought plentifully by 


the small library, because these books al-— 


ways circulate. 

I want to refer briefly to two or three 
new reference tools that I believe abso- 
lutely essential to the library: Wilson’s 
1941 Standard Catalog—Fiction Section, 
Twentieth Century Authors and Current 
Biography. Sometimes it is difficult to see 
the value of expensive reference material, 
the use of which doesn’t actually show in 
circulation figures. For my own part, I 
hesitated to buy Current Biography when 
it first came out. I can only say its pur- 
chase has saved me many a reference 
headache. The separate copies are also 
among our best magazine circulators. 
Twentieth Century Authors came along 
just at the right time, when most small 
town librarians were fussing around, hunt- 
ing up newspaper clippings and book cover 
advertisements for want of good, solid, up- 
to-date biographical material on the very 
latest writers. 

With regard to the purchase of juvenile 
books, there is one question the librarian 
should always ask herself: “Am I buying 
equitably?” By that I mean, are we dis- 
tributing our buying fairly among boys and 
girls, the little people and the older chil- 
dren? I find that if I do not check my- 
self constantly, I am likely to run at one 
time too much into girls’ books and at an- 
other into boys’ or little peoples’. 

A good collection of short stories by dif- 
ferent authors is Wings Over the World 
edited by Leo Margulies. Fighting Planes 
of the World by Major B. A. Law, is a 
splendid book, the illustrations being full- 
page and in color, the print large and the 
text simple. Boys of all ages use it. Just 
in passing, I might mention here a book 
that has served as a kind of supplementary 
volume to Fighting Planes, Submarines by 
Kendall Banning. An old reliable career 


story of a bomber crew is Dive Bomber by 
R. A. Winston, and a good one for aviation 
is Sky Roads by Ernest K. Gann. 
Advanced though his thoughts and lan- 
guage may seem for juveniles, Antoine de 
Saint Exupéry’s books are a splendid sub- 
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stitute for juvenile flying books. Saint 
Exupéry is a romantic-realist and as such 
he appeals strongly to the boy-mind, mak- 
ing flying at one and the same time a stern 
reality and a romantic exploit. 


War STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


War stories are not taboo with children 
because children take a very active and 
very realistic part in the life around them. 
Unlike most adults they really want to face 
facts, and there is a strong appeal in chil- 
dren’s war stories in the fact that several 
of the outstanding ones are basically true. 
You are able to tell the children that this 
really happened! 

In concluding I want to mention the im- 
portance of little peoples’ books and of the 
“near-text” or books for reference and 
school use. 

Concerning books for children ranging 
from grade two to about grade four or five, 
I want to say that we can hardly have too 
many of these for several reasons. The 
first is, perhaps, that through constant use 
by careless little hands this type of book 
wears out before we know it, and we may 
suddenly realize with a start that our de- 
mand has outstripped our supply. Secondly, 
a large number of little peoples’ books are 
quite inexpensive and well within the small 
library’s budget. Thirdly, the time to get 
and to keep our readers interested is when 
they are young. Last, but not least, the 
market is so wide and the choice so re- 
markably good. 

I find it better not to hurry myself in 
selecting juvenile reading. Unlike the adult 
fiction it does not matter if we are not 
right up-to-date. My experience with re- 
views of children’s books has been, how- 
ever, that they are, on the whole, more to 
be relied upon than reviews of adult books. 
Here again I find the A. L. A. Booklist 
excellent, and some of you no doubt use 
the Horn Book. The New York Times 
juvenile reviews are usually very fine and 
helpful. 

My next point is to emphasize the im- 
portance of animal stories in your juvenile 
selection. Children of this age group are 
very animal conscious. Animals to them 
are almost as important as people, and 
whether the animals in their stories act as 
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people or as animals doesn’t matter. They 
are acceptable. Thus Babar and Johnny 
Chuck and Bambi are all equally a part 
of the child’s world. 

I should like to list a few books that 
I have found an asset to my collection in 
supplementing the school work. The 
amount of assistance expected of the small 
library in this type of work is rapidly in- 
creasing. The first one is Agnes Rogers’ 
From Man to Machine, a pictorial history 
of invention. Without Machinery, by P. R. 
Hanna, covers all the primitive cultures 
simply and briefly and is well illustrated. 
I should almost say that these two volumes 
ought to be “musts” for every small li- 
brary, so helpful are they to the children. 

C. C. Wylie’s Our Starland is, as it 
says, “An easy guide to the study of the 
heavens.” It is made the more interesting 
for the child by linking science to the old 
stories of Greek and Roman mythology. It 
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has been popular with the junior science 
teachers. 

The Pond World, by C. H. Lawrence and 
Esther Bjoland, is an attractive little 
volume telling in story form about the 
dwellers—insect, bird and animal—that live 
in and around the ponds. The coloring is 
lovely and the drawing simple. 

Much information is sought, especially 
among the little people, about Indians, both 
for school purposes and to satisfy a natural 
curiosity. A good series for the beginners 
is the Red Feather series by M. E. Mor- 
comb. 

There are also a number of other books 
of this kind which, though not ranking 
strictly as classed books, yet give helpful 
information to the child and whet his 
natural curosity about things. These books 
are a reflection of the change and evolu- 
tion made in our methods of education. 
They have a twofold function in supplying 
story and reference material. 


THE SMALL LIBRARY* 
By S. B. HERBERT, Acting Inspector of Public Libraries, Province of Ontario 


WE have in Ontario at the present time 
157 libraries in communities with a popu- 
lation of five hundred or less. These small 
libraries are situated in general stores, 
garages, private homes, apartments over 
stores, post offices, etc., etc. Most of them 
are giving real service, while others are 
merely centres for the distribution of the 
newer books or fiction. 

To get the proper perspective of these 
small libraries, let us take two or three as 
an example. On a recent inspection trip, 
one library, situated in the front room of 
a private home gave a rather pleasant sur- 
prise. The visit was not announced and 
was not during library hours. Everything 
in the room was spotless, books neat— 
about eight hundred of them, and in ex- 
cellent condition. The classification was 
simple but effective. Book collection well 
balanced. The circulation of class and 
juvenile books good, and a librarian that 


* Ontario Library Review, August, 1943. 


had the interest of the library at heart, 
giving her services, light, heat and room, 
for one hundred dollars a year. Taking it 
all through, it was a wholesome little li- 
brary, doing a real job in a small com- 
munity of about three hundred people. 
Another library is situated in a room at 
the rear of the Post Office, and has had 
every opportunity of doing something to 
promote education in the small village, but 
the whole thing has gone to seed, and as 
far as most of the books are concerned, a 
good fire would be about the best thing 
that could happen to them. Many date 
back to the days of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, and by the appearance of the li- 
brary very little discarding has been done 
since that time. Books are jammed into 
the shelves, and piled on top of each other. 
On the top of the stacks they reach almost 
to the ceiling where they are quite safe, 
as no one would touch them, and they are 
gathering a nice collection of dust and filth. 
Other books were simply falling apart, and 
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the juvenile books were pitiable. When the 
person in charge was questioned about dis- 
carding some of the books, the reply was: 
“Well, our Board don’t like to throw any 
books away, and our chairman has not been 
very well for some time, so I would not 
like to bother him.” 

Just one other instance: In a small vil- 
lage not a hundred miles from Toronto, 
there was supposed to be a small library. 
Nothing in the place gave any indication 
that a library existed, but inquiry brought 
out the fact that there was one at the back 
of the general store. When one entered 
the store, it was like stepping back sixty 
years. Old molasses and syrup barrels 
(empty), buggy whips, dry goods, rows 
of drawers labelled B. Pepper, W. Pepper, 
Nutmeg, Rice, Tapioca, Sago, Gunpowder 
Tea, etc., etc., but no indication of a li- 
brary. Going up four steps one enters a 
long cold room with shelves on one side, 
on which were the books of the library. 
The classification was pretty much as fol- 
lows: “Western,” “Detective,” “Novels,” 
“Travel,” “Juvenile.” On the other side 
of the room there. was a table, washing 
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machine, coal oil stove (three-burner), 
rubber boots, gem jars—a motley collec- 
tion, grave and gay of everything that was 
not needed in the store. A pleasant voice 
behind me said, “Well, what do you think 
of our little library?” What could I say? 
That library, some day, under different con- 
ditions and management, may be a com- 
munity centre for education and recreation. 

These are the “small libraries” and they 
are scattered all over the province. Some 
are doing excellent work, others not quite 
so good, but they were all organized with 
the intention of bettering the community 
by the spread of education through the 
reading of books. Many of them know 
very little about “Dewey.” The librarian 
is very often given no remuneration, yet 
may be doing more in spirit than others 
who are receiving proper compensation for 
their services. We may condemn these li- 
braries if measuring by the yard stick of 
city or town institutions, but we should not 
forget they are working under difficulties 
that the larger libraries know nothing 
about. [359 public and 133 Association 
libraries in Illinois.] 
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A METROPOLITAN LIBRARY IN THE MAKING* 


Reviewed by ARNOLD H. TrotieEr, Assistant University Librarian, University of Illinois 


IN presenting this scholarly and carefully 
documented study of the origins and back- 
grounds of the Chicago Public Library, Dr. 
Gwladys Spencer has undertaken to reduce 
the unexplored area of the history of the 
public library movement in America. In 
doing so, she has acted upon the convic- 
tion that there exists even in the library 
profession much confusion and lack of 
exact knowledge concerning the evolution 
of the free public library and that detailed 
historical analyses of the general factors 
contributory to the beginnings of represen- 
tative libraries must precede any attempt 
at a comprehensive survey of this subject. 

In approaching the task she set for her- 
self, Dr. Spencer accepted the thesis of 
Charles A. Beard that civilizations in part 
at least “are made by conscious and de- 
termined effort under the impulse of ideas 
and ideals inherited from the past and 
evolved out of experience” and that this 
determined effort is made by relatively few 
citizens, leaders who are motivated by 
visions of great possibilities opening before 
them. 

Applying this general thesis to her spe- 
cial subject, the author reasons: 

“In a somewhat similar way the library 
movement, one of the great social forces of 
American civilization, may be seen to have 
developed. Although it, too, has grown 
automatically to some extent, it has also 
been a direct result of the conscious and 
determined effort of a relatively few citi- 
zens, inspired by ideas and ideals inherited 
from the past and slowly and by insistent 
resolve evolved out of that experience— 
but not from that experience alone. In 
some measure it has been developed by 
these leaders because of a realization of the 
insistence of unique demands arising among 
their contemporaries at work under new 
circumstances. Although American civili- 


*A Metropolitan Library in the Making 
The Chicago Public Library: Origins and 
Background, by Gwliadys Spencer, 


niversity 
of Chicago Press, 1943. 


zation as the daughter of European cul- 
tures exhibits many inherited traits, her 
social order is distinctly her own. The free 
public library, originating as an institu- 
tion of this American social order, mani- 
fested an initial pattern peculiarly adapted 
to New World concepts of democratic op- 
portunities, even while it embodied much 
derived from experience with preceding 
private and semi-public library forms.” 

With this general theory to guide her in 
her study of the orgins of a particular pub- 
lic library, Dr. Spencer set for herself this 
three-fold aim: 


1) “To present the scenes of li- 
brary history in Chicago from the be- 
ginning through 1872 and . those 
in the surrounding state of Illinois as 
they formed unfolding backgrounds 
for the establishment in a_ great 
metropolitan center of its free public 
library of today.” 

2) “To analyze all . available data 
with the purpose of discovering the 
chief factors that contributed to the 
inception of this library.” 

3) To suggest “what may be the sig- 
nificance of the factors found to be 
influential in the origin of the Chicago 
Public Library as a_ representative 
institution in its relation to the his- 
tory of the American library move- 
ment as a whole.” 


With respect to all three of these aims, 
the study is notably successful, for the 
author’s approach to the problem resulted 
in much more than a recital of the his- 
torical events leading up to the establish- 
ment of a public library in the city of 
Chicago. By carefully searching for and 
intelligently analyzing and interpreting the 
numerous and complex factors that caused 
or influenced these events, Dr. Spencer has 
placed these historical events in their 
proper setting and thus has succeeded in 
making the story of the library movement 
in Chicago meaningful. The results of her 
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labors are eminently worth while when 
considered as a specific contribution to li- 
brary history in a limited area; in creating 
a model for similar studies in other areas 
this work assumes even greater importance. 

In the opening chapter, the author in 
swift strokes draws a picture of the eco- 
nomic and cultural backgrounds bearing on 
the library movement in Chicago. She 
traces the growth of Chicago from the 
pioneer village in the early thirties to the 
rapidly expanding metropolis of the begin- 
ning seventies. Economic factors, e.g., 
strategic location of Chicago, the wealth 
of natural resources available from the 
hinterlands, the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal, the transcontinental system of rail- 
ways centering in Chicago, and the adop- 
tion of the industrial system, are enumer- 
ated and analyzed. Special attention is 
given to certain cultural factors—the high 
percentage of young men; the large num- 
ber of foreign-born; the predominence of 
easterners in the native-born element, and 
of the Germans in the foreign-born; the 
extraordinary degree of literacy of the 
entire populace; religious, educational and 
general social institutions which promoted 
the reading interests of Chicagoans. 


YounGc MEN’s ASSOCIATION 


The second chapter is devoted to the 
consideration of Chicago’s first libraries. 
To the Chicago Lyceum goes the credit for 
establishing the first library of a general 
nature in what was then (1834) a little 
community. Within a decade of its birth, 
however, the Lyceum had proved unable 
to supply satisfactorily the demands made 
upon it, so that various other organizations 
of a like nature came into being to help 
meet Chicago’s library deficiencies and re- 
lated needs. Of these, the Young Men’s 
Association (later called the Chicago Li- 
brary Association) was most concerned, be- 
cause of the interests and influence of some 
of its members, with the beginnings of the 
Chicago Public Library. The importance 
of this association in the history of the 
library movement fully warrants the third 
chapter which records the experiences of 
the Chicago Library Association during the 
last few years of its existence. It is of 
special significance that the experience of 
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this association forced its leaders to the 
realization that a subscription library could 
not hope to supply all the demands being 
put upon it—that a public and free library 
was essential to the proper growth and de- 
velopment of the city. It was in a plan 
for a free library association brought be- 
for the Association on the occasion of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary in 1866 that we 
see the first formal step taken upon the 
basis of a public realization of Chicago’s 
need for a free public library. Although 
financial vicissitudes hindered early realiza- 
tion of this plan, the idea had taken root 
and, in one of a series of editorials agi- 
tating for a free library, the Chicago 
Tribune on September 24, 1871, put into 
print the idea that the proposed public li- 
brary should be maintained by taxation. 

In a prominent editorial in the issue of 
Sunday, October 8, 1871—the day of the 
Chicago fire—the Tribune editor pro- 
claimed that the proposition for establish- 
ing and maintaining a public library “should 
not wait a day for prompt, substantial re- 
sponses from enough men to secure its im- 
mediate and certain success.” This appeal, 
coming as it did on the day of that most 
fateful event in Chicago history, offers the 
author an excellent opportunity to demon- 
strate her sense of the dramatic. 

“That night the memorable catastrophe 
overtook the city as it was about to go to 
rest. For three days the Fire raged. When 
it had run its course, the rooms of the 
Chicago Library Association and those of 
almost every other library of the city that 
lay in its path were in a state of smolder- 
ing ruin. Many of these once ‘wealthy men,’ 
who had heard yesterday’s stirring appeal 
for help to establish a library home for 
others less fortunate than themselves, no 
longer had even the barest shelter which 
they could call their own.” 

Dr. Spencer is right in thus dramatizing 
the event of the Fire as it affected the 
movement for a free library. It is true, 
that civic leaders concerned with the move- 
ment had set the stage for the creation of 
a new public library before the time of 
that catastrophe. The Fire, however, pre- 
cipitated the library crisis which was 
finally solved by the legal establishment in 
April, 1872, of the Chicago Public Library, 


_ 
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which later that year opened its doors in 
the Old Water Tank converted into a tem- 
porary home for the new library. 

To those not familiar with early library 
history in Chicago, it will come as some- 
thing of a surprise to discover that there 
were established, over the period from 1833 
to 1872, at least 47 entirely distinct libra- 
ries. Most of these were set up by lyce- 
ums, young men’s associations, educational 
institutions or societies, and religious in- 
stitutions, and, although most of them 
served only the special interests of their 
own groups, twelve endeavored to serve the 
general public. Six particularly aspired to 
become public libraries in the fullest sense, 
namely, the libraries of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, the Chicago Library Association, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Union Catholic Association, the Hyde Park 
Lyceum, and the Michigan Avenue Free 
Library Association. None, however, were 
able to accomplish this aim. 

“This was occasioned either entirely or 
partly by inability to provide adequate 
financial support through methods requir- 
ing subscription, membership fees, or shares 
in stock. The lack of a systematic 
method of adequate support, and not the 
lack of a manifest need or of a voiced de- 
sire, obviously stood as the greatest stumb- 
ling block.” 


LEADERS IN LIBRARY MOVEMENT 


A brief chapter is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the private libraries in Chicago and 
an analysis of their relationship to the 
city’s library movement as a whole. This 
is followed by an engrossing chapter on the 
leaders in the library movement. Here is 
a fuller account of the interesting men 
whose names come up time and again in 
other chapters because the story of the 
agencies influencing the evolution of the 
free library movement cannot be told with- 
out them. Among many others, their ap- 
pear the names of Walter L. Newberry, 
founder of the reference library that bears 
his name; Judge Mark Skinner, charter 
member and officer of the Young Men’s 
Association and a founder of the Chicago 
Historical Society; John Wentworth, pub- 
lisher, mayor, and congressman; William 
B. Ogden, financier, railroad builder, and 
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mayor; J. Young Scammon, judge and 
supreme court reporter for Illinois; George 
Manniere, judge and school commissioner; 
Isaac Newton Arnold, congressman and 
friend of Abraham Lincoln; Thomas Hoyne, 
judge and first president of the Board of 
Library Directors of the Chicago Public 
Library; Joseph Medill, mayor, editor and, 
later, publisher, of the Chicago Tribune. 
These were all prominent men, but, as Dr. 
Spencer takes pains to demonstrate, there 
were many of lesser prominence who were 
concerned with the movement designed to 
bring increased and adequate reading op- 
portunities to the people of Chicago. The 
evidence the author brings to bear on this 
point tends to confirm her conclusion that 
“the interest in library advantages for Chi- 
cago was not confined to a small paternalis- 
tic group, as has been sometimes asserted, 
but was keenly alive among a large group 
of people less qualified to wield a powerful 
influence in civic affairs.” 

Two chapters are devoted to a consid- 
eration of the state backgrounds of the pub- 
lic library movement. The first of these 
surveys the early library development of 
Illinois, other than school and college li- 
braries, with special reference to state legal 
provisions for libraries. The earliest libra- 
ries established in Illinois required each a 
special legislative act for incorporation; but 
the general permissive act of 1823 author- 
ized library associations to incorporate and 
defined their duties. This act was broad- 
ened in scope by the amendment of 1835 
which allowed any debating or literary so- 
ciety to maintain a subscription library. 
Up to 1871, well over a hundred social li- 
braries were formed in Illinois under the 
provisions of these legislative acts. 

The second chaper discussing state back- 
grounds relates to the libraries of the con- 
siderable number of colleges and other in- 
stitutions of higher learning established in 
Illinois previous to 1872. A portion of this 
chapter also examines the place that school 
libraries and the “school district” libraries, 
authorized by the general school law of 
1855, occupied in the evolution of the free 
public library. The influence of the libra- 
ries of the school system of the state on 
the general citizenry fell far short of ex- 
pectations. Recognition of this fact, em- 
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phasized what the inadequacies of other 
kinds of libraries also had demonstrated— 
a further legal step was required before 
sure progress could be made in a program 
looking towards free reading opportunities 
for all the people of Illinois. 

Although in many other places in this 
book the reader becomes aware of the fact 
that the scope of this study is much 
broader than its title might suggest—that 
it is not narrowly limited to Chicago—the 
part presenting the state backgrounds of 
the free library movement helps to under- 
score this fact and stresses the value of this” 
study to those interested in the story of 
the library movement in “down-state” 
Illinois. 


FREE Pusiic Lisprary LAw 


The interesting story of the develop- 
ments which, under the leadership of 
Erastus Swift Willcox of Peoria and the 
active support of Chicago leaders, led to 
the final enactment in 1872 of the law au- 
thorizing cities, incorporated towns, vil- 
lages, or townships to establish and main- 
tain free public libraries and reading rooms 
is told in two chapters, the first of which 
treats of the movement for free public li- 
brary legislation in Illinois, and the second 
of the Chicago campaign in support of this 
movement. In another chapter, the author 
pictures the growth of the government of 
Chicago, thereby making possible a better 
understanding of the place filled by the 
public library in the municipal organiza- 
tion. It is significant, that from its in- 
ception this library was a “mass-approved, 
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state-ordained, tax-supported, board-admin- 
istered, preferentially independent, munici- 
pal agency functioning to promote the gen- 
eral purposes of education, recreation, and 
culture in the city of Chicago.” 

A chapter presenting an account of the 
beginnings of Chicago’s free public library 
service, among other subjects, takes up 
such things as the personnel and first ac- 
tivities of the library board; the “book 
tank,” original home of the Library; and 
matters relating to the foreign book dona- 
tions, of which the English memorial gift 
of over 8,000 volumes formed such an im- 
portant part. 

The final chapters constitute a review 
and evaluation of the numerous factors and 
groups of factors which determined the 
direction and rate of the social evolutionary 
process culminating in the creation of Chi- 
cago’s public library. Readers will find 
every part of Dr. Spencer’s study thor- 
oughly interesting and most informative, 
but those who are concerned with the im- 
provement and extension of public library 
service will find these last two chapters to 
be especially valuable. 

An extensive bibliography and detailed 
index, in addition to a number of helpful 
appendices, make this book complete. 

Dr. Spencer, in searching out the facts, 
in organizing, interpreting and presenting 
them, has done a superb piece of work. 
To her, as well as to the University of 
Chicago Press which did an excellent job 
as publisher and printer, those interested 
in the promotion of library service, and 
librarians in particular, owe a considerable 
debt of gratitude. 
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LIBRARY LITERATURE 


LIBRARY TERMS 


A. L. A. Glossary of Library Terms, with 
a selection of terms in related fields, pre- 
pared under the direction of the Commit- 
tee on Library Terminology of the Ameri- 
can Library Association by Elizabeth H. 
Thompson. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1943. 159p. $3.50. 

This, the first coordinated set of standard 
definitions in the library field, was first con- 
ceived and begun many years ago. The 
preparation has been an outstanding ex- 
ample of a cooperative enterprise. The 
Bibliographic Society of America, the 
Catalog Code Revision Committee, and 
similar bodies contributed definitions in the 
field of archives, bibliography, printing and 
publishing, paper, binding, illustrating, 
prints, music and map cataloging, micro- 
photography, work with the blind, and 
other special fields of interest — encom- 
passing the whole realm of books and the 
history of book-making. 


MISS MANN’S BOOK IN SECOND 
EDITION 


Introduction to Cataloging and the Classi- 
fication of Books, by Margaret Mann. 2d 
edition. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1943. 276 p. $3.25. 

This new revised edition is in war format, 
larger page-size and careful spacing keeps it 
to 288 pages. Revision of the text began 
with a careful analysis of hundreds of recom- 
mendations and suggestions solicited from 
regular users of the first edition. Re- 
writing involved three principal objectives: 
first, the new edition is up to date in every 


detail—theories, practices, and references; 
second, it is more readable and unquestion- 
ably clear; third, its arrangement is more 
logical, to make the material readily un- 
derstandable to the beginner. The general 
approach is unchanged. It is not a manual 
of practice; it is an orientation to the sub- 
ject which acquaints the reader with the 
general principles of what the catalog is, 
where it leads, and what service it can give. 
The emphasis is on books and readers and 
how the catalog brings them together. 


SUPPLEMENT TO INTERMEDIATE 
INDEX 


Subject Index to Books for Intermediate 
Grades — First Supplement, compiled by 
Eloise Rue. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1943. 197p. $2.50. 

Both the basic volume and the Supple- 
ment enable children and those who work 
with children’s books to find immediately 
the exact location of information on some 
3,000 subjects common to the curriculum of 
grades 4-6 throughout the country. The 
books indexed have been carefully chosen 
by specialists who know the curriculum con- 
tent of the intermediate grades. The 
grading and character of the subject ma- 
terial is shown for each of 26,000 entries— 
of which 6,000 are in the Supplement. The 
two volumes serve as buying guides also, 
since the books indexed are starred and 
double-starred for first and second pur- 
chase. Prices and publishers are given, and 
in the new Supplement, Dewey classifica- 
tion numbers are provided to help in 
cataloging. 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








LIBRARIES IN NEW QUARTERS 


The Coloma Township Library, Rock 
Falls, has moved into new quarters in the 
Johnson building on First Avenue. It was 
reopened to the public August 30. 

The Princeville Public Library also 
moved into new enlarged quarters in the 
former bank building owned by C. E. 
Sentz. 


HINSDALE CELEBRATED 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Hinsdale Public Library celebrated 
its 50th anniversary of library service, 
August 15, 1943. From the beginning 
stimulated by a small collection of books in 
the library of the Unitarian Church, the 
Hinsdale Library Association was incorpo- 
rated in 1887. The first board of directors 
was elected in April, 1893 and in August 
the library first opened its doors to the 
public. 


The Hoopeston Public Library has re- 
ceived additions of autographed copies of 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s novels; these 
have been added to the Catherwood col- 
lection. Mrs. Catherwood was a former 
resident of Hoopeston. 


Home Bureau units in four villages in 
Rock Island County are sponsoring com- 
munity libraries. Members in Coal Valley, 
Taylor Ridge, Illinois City, and Andalusia 
are active in this new service. The nuclei 
for the book collections were lent by the 
Illinois State Library from the surplus 
stock remaining after the discontinuance of 
WPA and from the regular loan service. 
Miss Alice Williams, librarian, Moline Pub- 
lic Library, and Mrs. Mildred K. Wellman, 
Home Advisor of Rock Island County, have 
worked with the local committees. 


NEW LIBRARIES 


Eldorado, Saline County, voted favorably 
August 24, on the proposition to establish 
a tax-supported library. 

On September 11, Bradley, Kankakee 
County, voted to establish a library and 
levy a 2 mill tax for the purpose. Not a 
dissenting vote was cast. 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. L. OrvLE BERNER, for the past 18 
years assistant librarian in the Savanna 
public library, has resigned. Her successor 
is Mrs. ALBERT DorAk. 


Mary B. Bo.Lanp has resigned as libra- 
rian of the Cairo High School library to be- 
come librarian of the Lawrenceville Town- 
ship High School. 


H. G. BOousFIELD, assistant librarian at 
New York University, has been named as- 
sociate librarian of the University of Illinois 
Library to succeed Dr. HOMER HALVORSEN 
who has gone to Johns Hopkins University. 


Mrs. KATHRYN ELLIS BurRTON, who has 
had charge of the Education Department of 
the Peoria Public Library for the past 13 
years, has resigned to take a position in 
the reference library of the Chicago Sun. 


LESTER FILsOoN, former president of the 
Joliet library board, has been appointed 
librarian. He succeeds Mrs. RENA BARICK- 
MAN who has resigned because of ill 
health. 


Mrs. Louis Fritz has been appointed to 
succeed Mrs. FLORENCE FISHER as librarian 
of the Peoria Municipal Sanitarium which 
is a part of the Peoria Public Library 
service. 


VIVIAN GUSTAFSON, an assistant at the 
loan desk of the Peoria Public Library, has 
resigned to enter camp library work in 
California. 
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Mrs. EstHER HACHMAN has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Roxana Public Li- 
brary to succeed Mrs. AMENN ManrtTIN. 
Mrs. I. E. DAueErR has been serving as act- 
ing librarian. 

Mrs. Lipa P. HO.u.istTer, librarian of the 
Vienna Public Library, has resigned. 


Dr. JOHN H. LANCASTER has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School. He was 
formerly librarian of Heidelberg College in 
Ohio. 


Myra LytT.Le, of Urbana, is the new 
senior assistant at the Lincoln Library, 
Springfield. 


CLarRA H. MAson is acting librarian of 
the Villa Park Public Library. 


Mrs. Leta Best MUELLER of Freeport 
became librarian at the Sycamore Public 
Library Oct. 1. She succeeds ELIZABETH 
OGAN, who has returned to the Charleston 
Public Library where she was formerly 
librarian. 


Mrs. H. WAYNE PYLE has been ap- 
pointed to the University of Illinois Library 
staff. 


Mrs. WILLIAM RITTER has been appointed 
librarian of the Forreston* Library. 


DoNnaLp Rop, who has been assistant li- 
brarian at Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, 
has been appointed librarian at Augustana 
College, Rock Island, to succeed WILLIAM 
F. BAEHR. 


Lois SHANEMYER, senior assistant at the 
East Bluff Branch of the Peoria Public Li- 
brary, has resigned to join the Ferrying 
Command. 


JEAN MAcCNEILL SHARPE, who has been 
a member of the Rockford College faculty 
and library staff since 1925, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to take a 
position on the graduate library school staff 

* Association library ; for complete list and 


definition of term, see pp. 293-4, Illinois Li- 
braries, Sept., 1943. 
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at the University of Michigan. Miss 
Sharpe has been librarian with rank of as- 
sociate professor since 1931. Before that 
time she held the position of librarian and 
instructor in library methods. 


Mrs. CHARITY SHRIER, librarian of the 
LaHarpe Carnegie Library for 26 years, re- 
signed Oct. 1. Mrs. PAuL PEYRON, a mem- 
ber of the library board, succeeds Mrs. 
Shrier, and will in her turn be succeeded by 
a new appointment to the board. 


MILDRED E. SINGLETON of Davenport, 
Iowa, has been appointed librarian of Elm- 
hurst College. She succeeds Mrs. Paut D. 
SHIPLEY, the former ERNA STECH who re- 
signed at the close of the summer term. 
Miss Singleton was an instructor on the 
faculty at the University of Illinois Library 
School before accepting this position. 


Mrs. WARREN SMITH has been appointed 
assistant librarian at the Ida Public Li- 
brary, Belvidere. She succeeds Mrs. BEr- 
NARD SMITH. 


Dr. Lewis F. Stee, librarian of Hamil- 
ton College, Clinton, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of the University 
of Illinois Library School and associate 
professor of library science. He succeeds 
Dr. E. W. McD1arRMIb. 


WILLA B. TANNER, librarian at the Lin- 
coln Branch Peoria Public Library, resigned 
Oct. 7 to become head of the circulation 
department of the Maywood library. Miss 
Tanner has been with the Peoria library 
since 1937, and librarian of the branch since 
1940. 


DorotHA WILLIAMS, formerly assistant 
librarian at Wheaton College, joined the 
staff of the James Millikin University Li- 
brary, Decatur, Sept. 1. Miss Williams is 
a graduate of the University of Michigan 
Library School. 


FLORENCE Wynp, former teacher in the 
Clinton Community High School, has been 
appointed librarian of the Mt. Pulaski* 
library succeeding Mrs. Dan Blackford, who 
has entered defense work. 
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INTERN FROM BRAZIL 


Miss Elza Robillard de Marigny of Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, is to study Illinois 
archival methods in the Illinois State Li- 
brary for several months. She has been 
sent to Illinois by the Brazilian government 
because [Illinois has the largest state 
archives in this country and the most 
modern building. She says it is the most 
beautiful building she has been sent to 
visit. 

Annually the Brazilian government holds 
a competition among the young civil 
service clerks; it is open to men and 
women alike. The twelve or fifteen win- 
ners are sent to the United States. This 
year there were fifteen, four women and 
eleven men. They are sent for one year; 
the time to be spent in study at a univer- 
sity and in traveling. The student must 
choose some phase of public administra- 
tion; the choice is left to the individual’s 
preference. 

Although she is the fourth from her 
country to visit the Illinois Archives, Miss 
Marigny is the first to stay more than a 
few days. Interested in archives, she ap- 
plied for one of the internships in archival 
methods which are offered by the Illinois 
State Library. After studying at the 
American University in Washington, D. C. 
she wanted some practical experience and 
her government granted an extension of 
time so that she might include the practical 
experience of the internships in her 
training. 

Miss Marigny graduated from high school 
Collegio S. Paulo in Rio de Janeiro which 
corresponds closely to the junior college in 
the United States. She served four years 
as secretary for a member of the stock ex- 
change market in Rio. Under selective 
service (civil service) she worked for three 
years in the Post Office of the Brazilian 
government and then was transferred to the 
Collector’s Office of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


The visitor is a young brunette, spark- 
ling and vivacious. She is a fine repre- 
sentative of our Good Neighbor, Brazil. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


THE GREATEST PLEASURE IN LIFE 


Nothing can be said against reading. It 
is reading which is the greatest pleasure 
in life. You may find yourself lonely, de- 
serted by the world; in books you will find 
companions: noble and handsome and 
honorable men, beautiful and desirable and 
desiring women. You may have insomnia, 
and find yourself unable to sleep; there are 
books containing printed words the reading 
of which is guaranteed to put you to sleep. 
You may want to know how to win friends 
and influence people, you may want to 
know how to build a yacht, you may want 
to know how to keep your account books, 
you may want to know how to cultivate 
your garden; there are printed books the 
reading of which will give you any kind of 
education you desire. You may long for 
the sight of foreign shores, the smells of 
foreign peoples; there are books to whisk 
you miles away; books the reading of which 
will fill your eyes with the sight of foreign 
shores, fill your nostrils with the smells of 
foreign peoples. 

Reading will educate you. Reading will 
entertain you. Reading will broaden your 
mind, reading will save you from boredom. 
There is no other pleasure in life which is 
so full of immediate satisfaction, so devoid 
of later regret. Yes, there is no other 
pleasure in life which can always be looked 
upon, in retrospect, with equal pleasure. 

—The Readers Club 
New York 
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THE ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


—lends books to supplement local library 
collections, especially the more expensive 
books and books which are seldom called 
for and which the local library cannot 
afford to purchase. 





—provides art material (pictures, slides, 
etc.) to libraries, schools and individuals. 





—answers reference requests which cannot 
be answered by the local library where 
the reference collection is small. 





—lends professional literature for personal 
use of librarians in small libraries. 





—publishes a list of publications of the 
State of Illinois in issues of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES. This serves as a check list 
for ordering. 





—issues a monthly list of non-fiction addi- 
tions to the State Library collection 
which serves as an ordering list for many 
small libraries. 





—prepares bibliographies on given subjects, 
and lists of new books suggested for pur- 
chase. 





—prepares planned courses of reading in 
almost any subject, adaptable to the 
adult patron of your library. To en- 
courage reading, a certificate issued by 
the Secretary of State is furnished on the 
completion of the reading of the books. 





—assists in planning publicity programs in 
local libraries by furnishing on request 
sample news stories, posters and ideas for 
mimeographed or printed leaflets and 
booklists. 





—assists librarians in establishing war in- 
formation centers and answers questions 
regarding sources of information. Issues 
a periodical News Letter on war activities 
of libraries. 


—assists citizens in the formation of lay 
organizations such as the Friends of the 
Public Library. 

—provides consultation on library problems 
such as tax support, building, equipment, 
book-buying and discarding, legal pro- 
cedures, and the physical care of build- 
ings and equipment. 





—issues a statistical report annually show- 
ing the status and activities of the libra- 
ries in Illinois. This is used by librarians 
and library boards to compare the work 
of the local library with that of libraries 
in communities of the same size and with 
the standards set by the American Li- 
brary Association. 





—keeps librarians posted on recent legisla- 
tion, state and national, and on important 
events or programs affecting libraries. 





—issues compilation of library laws for as- 
sistance of librarians and board members. 
Latest edition now available is for library 
laws in force July, 1941, supplement, 
1943. 





—assists in the formation of new libraries— 
in any type municipality of the State. 





—assists school administrators and school 
librarians in their library problems or in 
organizing new libraries. 





—gives advice and suggestions in regional 
planning —the enlarging of the taxing 
unit; cooperative methods in book-buy- 
ing; extension of service to rural areas or 
to the entire county. 





—sponsors institutes for the discussion of 
library problems. 





—encourages cooperation between librarians 
and county officers in the care and 
preservation of official and _ historical 
records. 
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—issues a monthly publication, ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES, which serves as a medium 
for library news in the State and which 
provides recent and authoritative articles 
on library service. This is issued free to 
librarians, board members and others in- 
terested in libraries. [Illinois librarians 
are invited to contribute material for 
publication. 


—issues the Proceedings of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association (January issue of 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES), including ad- 
dresses and committee reports. 





—offers placement service which assists 
Illinois library boards in selecting libra- 
rians; assists librarians in securing new 
positions. 





—provides headquarters and direction of 
the Victory Book Campaign, which is 
furnishing books for men and women in 
the armed service. Advice and assistance 
in conducting book campaigns are given 
to local libraries. 





ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


Margaret C. Norton, Editor 





RECORD VAULTS 


ALTHOUGH building may not be re- 
sumed for some time, many counties are 
already working on postwar plans for new 
court houses or for remodelling present 
buildings. The care of records is one of the 
principal functions of county officials, but 
their vault requirements have not feceived 
sufficient consideration in the past, as many 
county officials, struggling with inadequate 
vaults, will attest. This article is an at- 
tempt to analyze those features which 
should be incorporated into vaults intended 
for the housing of records. 

The chief functions of a record vault are 
to protect its contents from fire and im- 
proper access. The recorder of one of the 
smaller Illinois counties recently reported to 
his county board that it would take three 
circuit judges, sitting continuously, three 
years to reconstruct the deed records of 
that county in case the original records 
should be destroyed by fire. Well con- 
structed vaults not only protect records 
from fire, but if they are properly main- 
tained they go a long way towards control 
of other enemies of records, namely, im- 
proper atmospheric conditions (excess heat, 
dampness, corrosive gases, etc.), dirt, pests 
(insects, rodents, fungus and other bac- 


teriological growths), flood, and human 
carelessness, tampering and theft. 

The following features are essential to a 
good vault: 


(a) The vault and its equipment should 
be fireproof, and so far as prac- 
ticable, bomb proof. 


(b) The vault should be of sufficiently 
heavy construction as to carry the 
extreme weight of records. 


(c) The vault should be of efficient size 
and shape to take modern steel 
filing equipment without waste of 
horizontal or vertical space. 

(d) Provision should be planned for 
future expansion of filing space, 
either through an addition to the 
vault or through the use of other 
vaults. 

(e) Heat, light and ventilation should 
be provided, with especial care to 
prevent the building up of excess 
heat, condensation or seepage of 
moisture, and elimination for sul- 
phur dioxide and other deleterious 
atmospheric gases. 


(f) The vault and its equipment should 
be easy to clean and to keep clean. 
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(g) Access to the vault should be ade- 
quately controlled by the officer 
responsible for the same, by means 
of proper location of the vault with 
reference to his office and through 
proper locking devices. 


BOMB AND FIRE PROOFING VAULTS 


An article entitled “Protection of Build- 
ings Against Air Attack,” a reprint from 
Bulletin No. 3 of the National Archives was 
published in the February, 1942 issue of 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. Although it is probable 
that no ordinary vault construction will 
stand up under the so-called “block buster” 
bombs now being used, the suggestions for 
vault protection made in that article are 
perhaps the best so far published. 


In planning the vaults for the [Illinois 
State Archives Building, the most helpful 
suggestions in relation to fireproofing of 
vaults were found in publications of the 
national Fire Protection Association, par- 
ticularly the pamphlet entitled “Protection 
of records: consolidated reports of the 
committee on protection of records; re- 
printed from Proceedings of annual meet- 
ings, 1923-1936 inclusive,” printed for the 
Association at Boston in 1936. Most of the 
suggestions and all the quotations in rela- 
tion to fireproofing of vaults have been 
taken from this volume. 


The fire conditions to which record 
vaults, safes or other containers may be 
subjected are of four general types: 


*“(1) Heat exposure from burning, glow- 
ing or hot materials. 
(2) Impact from falling building mem- 
bers, materials, equipment or 
other building contents. 


“(3) Shock from explosions occurring 
within or outside the record con- 
tainer. 


“(4) Water damage incident to fire ex- 
tinguishment. 


“The effects of impacts (2) and explo- 
sions (3) must be considered in the pro- 
tection of records from fire since they lay 
the construction open to fire attack or make 
it less fire resistant.” 


* See above described report, p. 30. 
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*“In the design of a vault, there are a 
number of fundamental requirements which 
must not be overlooked if the structure is 
to withstand successfully the effects of a 
severe fire and is to protect the records 
which it contains. These requirements 
include: 

“a. Wall, floor and roof construction of 
materials having sufficient fire re- 
sisting qualities to resist the action 
of the most severe fire to which the 
enclosure may be exposed and also 
having adequate heat insulating re- 
sistance to prevent destruction of 
contents from high temperatures 
due to heat transmitted to the 
interior of the vault. 

“b. Foundations and other supporting 
members of such design and con- 
struction that they will safely carry 
the weight of the vault and its con- 
tents when these supports are sub- 
jected to fire. 

c. Provision against the impact of fall- 
ing building members and building 
contents such as safes, machinery 
and other heavy objects. 

“d. Independence of the structure of 
the vault enclosure from the build- 
ing members, at least to such an 
extent that -failure of the building 
will not, cause failure of the vault. 

e. Proper protection of door openings.” 


Although the National Fire Protection 
Association recommends that vaults be built 
upon separate foundations, it also recom- 
mends that record vaults should not be 
built in base stories or basements because 
of potential damage from burning debris 
and water poured into the basement in 
fighting fire. “Damage from the water used 
in fire extinguishment outside of record 
vaults can generally be avoided, except in 
basements, by using raised floors.” 

Vault walls should be built of solid 
masonry—brick, reinforced cement or pro- 
tected steel or reinforced concrete frame- 
work with panels of reinforced concrete, 
plain concrete or brick. The thickness of 
these walls will depend upon the estimated 
number of hours of fire resistance required, 
as conditioned by probable exterior and in- 


“ 


* Same, p. 51. 
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terior fire hazards for the building of which 
the vault is a part.* 


Vault floors should always be of concrete 
or other incombustible material. Tests con- 
ducted by the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
show that a wood floor increases the danger 
of the spread of fire from one steel con- 
tainer to another by from 35 to 57 per cent. 
Roofs** should be of reinforced concrete or 
protected structural steel with reinforced 
concrete slabs or fillers, at least 8 inches 
thick, and independent of floors, roofs or 
ceilings of buildings. Neither floor nor roof 
should be pierced. 

Openings into the vault weaken its fire 
resistance. Preferably only artificial light 
should be used, but if windows are installed 
they should have steel frames firmly em- 
bedded in masonry, be glazed with rein- 
forced fire-resistant glass and equipped with 
fireproof shutters preferably automatically 
operated. 


The weakest point in a vault is the en- 
trance door.*** “The installation is very im- 
portant, as under fire conditions the vault 
door must be held securely in place despite 
impact from falling objects, settlement of 
wall and expansion or distortion of the 
vault door itself. If under these conditions 
the device distorts sufficiently to allow the 
passage of flame or intense heat, the pro- 
tection afforded is materially reduced. It is 
probable that vault failures may occur from 
neglect of .this important feature. It is 
urged that the installation of vault doors 
be entrusted only to those experienced in 
such work.” 


Vault doors should be purchased only 
from reputable experienced safe manufac- 
turers, and should have the same under- 
writers’ classification rating as the vault 
itself—a two, four or six hour rating. No 
doors having less than a two hour rating 
should be used on record vaults. Inner 
doors are believed to have some value in 
keeping combustible material well inside 
the vault chamber. Uninsulated steel vault 
doors with a vestibule not less than 12 
inches deep with inner steel plate doors in 
place and in closed position have a classi- 


* Same—p. 37, 43, 55. 
54-60. 

** Same—pp. 56, 58. 
*** Same—pp. 61-63. 
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fication of only one-half hour fire protection 
and should not be used for record vaults. 
Visitors to the Illinois State Archives 
Building who have noticed that insulated 
steel doors ‘with an automatic fire shutter 
door with a one hour fire rating are used 
there should not conclude that standard 
vault doors can be eliminated from court 
house budgets. The Archives Building is 
occupied only by the Archives staff who are 
governed by strict regulations, the public 
does not have access to the vault area, no 
smoking is permitted anywhere in the 
building and the vaults are protected by 
automatic and hand fire alarm systems, fire 
extinguishers, and watchman patrol. 


ILLINOIS STATE ARCHIVES VAULTS 


The vault construction of the Illinois 
State Archives Building has proved so suc- 
cessful that it can be recommended to 
counties as being the most economical to 
construct and to service. 

The Archives vaults are of steel sky- 
scraper construction adapted from library 
stock construction. That is, the entire 
weight of floors and contents of the vaults 
is carried on column uprights, which rest 
upon independent caissons driven 35 feet 
down to bed rock. The walls, though of 
solid masonry of standard vault thickness, 
do not carry any weight but are merely 
curtain walls as in skyscrapers. European 
experience shows that even though the 
walls may be blown out by bomb explosions 
nearby, the structure still stands. Bombs of 
the type used against London seldom pene- 
trated more than four or five stories, even 
in case of a direct hit. The type of demo- 
lition bombs used today, however, would 
probably destroy any building hit directly. 

The engineering problem resulting from 
the great weight of records received par- 
ticular attention. One ledger volume may 
weigh as much as fifty pounds; a loaded 
four drawer legal size steel filing cabinet 
weighs upward of 650 pounds; a card file 
several times as much as an ordinary filing 
cabinet of comparative size. In determin- 
ing the stresses for columns the following 
values were used: 

Filing cabinets—33 pounds per cubic 
foot. 
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Bookstacks—30 pounds per cubic foot. 

Live Load—60 pounds per square foot of 
aisle area. 

Live Load—100 pounds per square foot 
of stairs. 

The floors in these vaults carry the 
weight of filing cabinets and other equip- 
ment, that weight being carried in turn by 
the columns. 

The columns are spaced three feet 
apart, crosswise of the vaults and nine feet 
apart lengthwise, forming a series of nine 
foot bays with a center aisle. These bays 
are the correct width for use of either 
cabinets or shelving. The columns are 
slotted to receive standard twelve inch 
library shelving. When shelving is used 
freestanding double faced book cases are 
placed down the center of the bay. This 
still leaves sufficient work space between 
the rows of shelving. Chases in the ceiling 
provide for the rewiring of lights when 
this center row of shelving is added. 

Ceilings are eight feet center to center, 
the least wasteful vault height. Six drawer 
high filing cabinets are used, leaving fifteen 
inches above them for head-room and cir- 
culation of air. 

There are twelve floors of vaults in the 
building. The equivalent of one additional 
vault floor was saved by using this skeletal 
form of construction instead of that based 
upon beams carried by the walls. 

The vaults just described are to all in- 
tents and purposes a separate building. 
This is flanked on three sides by a struc- 
ture which houses the public rooms and 
offices of the Archives Department of the 
Illinois State Library which occupy the first 
three floors and are surmounted by a 
separate series of vaults six levels high. 
The fourth side of the vault’s structure 
faces space which will permit expansion to 
four times the present size of the vaults. 
The wings enclosing the expanded vaults 
will house the other departments of the 
Illinois State Library. 

The freight elevator, enclosed in separate 
fire walls, is also in the vault section of the 
building. An insulated and locked vesti- 
bule gives admittance to each floor of 
vaults. An inside stair wall and staff le- 
vator, both insulated, connect the different 
levels of vaults. 
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There are only two direct entrances from 
the vaults to the office section of the build- 
ing, a door at each end of the third level 
of the vault opening from the Archives 
Reference and Illinois Documents Rooms, 
respectively. Admittance is controlled from 
a staff desk in front of each door. 

These vaults have no windows. 
emergency lights on each level are auto- 
matically switched over from utility com- 
pany to state power house current in case 
of an interruption in electric current. 
Omission of windows not only eliminates 
one fire hazard but also prevents the fading 
of ink and yellowing of paper which result 
from direct sunlight. 

The archives vaults were especially de- 
signed and equipped for ease in cleaning. 
There are no protruding beams or electric 
light cables to catch dust. The cabinets are 
of uniform height with continuous closed 
tops. They are bolted together and to the 
column uprights. The bottoms of the 
cabinets are recessed several inches to avoid 
smearing by dust mops. The walls are 
faced with tan tile, and all other surfaces 
including equipment, which is light beige in 
color, have washable baked on enamel 
finishes. The concrete floors have been 
treated with a floor seal and the aisles have 
rubber matting runners. A janitor’s slop 
closet on each floor and sufficient electrical 
convenience outlets simplify cleaning 
processes. 

Ventilation is by forced air, washed and 
filtered, heated as necessary. Summer 
temperature control can be added later, but 
temperatures never rise very high in these 
vaults. The floors are solid and unpierced. 
The ventilating shafts are run on the out- 
side of the vaults, with duct entrances pro- 
vided by automatic fire doors to prevent 
spread of fire from ventilating machinery. 


COURT HOUSE VAULTS 


In planning court houses, it will un- 
doubtedly be found that a unified block of 
vaults such as that described above will be 
the least expensive type to construct. It 
avoids the waste cubage resultant from 
building vault ceilings, which could be 
lower, the same height as those of adjacent 
offices. It eliminates the expense of build- 
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ing numerous fire walls and providing for 
otherwise unnecessary weight stresses within 
the main structure. It removes records 
from relatively greater fire hazards in the 
office section of the building. The greatest 
appeal lies in the opportunity to allocate 
vault space to the respective offices on the 
basis of actual need rather than by attempt- 
ing a vain estimate as to the amount each 
will need years hence. Steel mesh or light 
masonry partitions can be used within the 
vault structure. The most difficult prob- 
lem involved in centralized vaults is to 
effect direct access from the various offices 
without weakening the fire protection by 
too many doors leading into the vaults. 
There are several solutions to this problem. 

Vaults should be located where they will 
be convenient of access to the clerks of the 
office, but should not be open to the public. 
This is contrary to practice in many county 
recorder’s offices which do not have a staff 
large enough to bring out all of the volumes 
needed for patron use. In requiring that 
records be open to the public, the law does 
not contemplate unrestricted and unsuper- 
vised use that would result in undue wear 
and tear or tampering with the original 
documents. Vault permits can be issued to 
responsible employees of abstract com- 
panies if that seems desirable, but the 
general public should be served by clerks 
and not permitted inside record vaults. 

Safe locks are to be preferred to key 
locks in court houses. There seems to be 
little need for time locks, though they are 
occasionally used. In case of a fire or of 
accidental locking in of an employee, a 
time lock is a handicap. 

*“Attention may be called to the fact 
that most good heat insulators do not resist 
mechanical attacks, while on the other hand 
special steels, effective against burglar 
attack, are excellent conductors of heat. 
Hence when protection against both fire 
and burglary is desired, the solution lies in 
burglar-resistive safes within fire-resistive 


vaults. . .” 


All equipment used within vaults, includ- 
ing not only containers but also tables, 
chairs and ladders, should be _ metal. 


* Same—p. 20. 
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**“Metal furniture and shelving decrease the 
fire severity not only because of the in- 
crease in combustible content but also be- 
cause the combustibles are contained in a 
manner that prevents development of free 
combustion in them.” This is not the place 
for a description of recommended records 
containers. In passing, however, it should 
be noted that “document files” which re- 
quire the folding of papers are obsolete, 
and that modern cabinets for flat filed 
papers require a different size and shape of 
vault (minimum width six feet). 

Lighting, heating and ventilation for 
vaults should be planned with especial care 
not to introduce fire hazards. No pendant 
or extension light cords and no portable 
heaters should be used within a vault. 
Fire extinguishers should be handy, and 
the clerks instructed in their use. 


If at all possible, the vaults should be 
air conditioned to maintain the proper 
relative humidity and temperature. Ex- 
tremes of heat, dryness and moisture are 
conducive to rapid deterioration of paper. 
The ideal vault temperature is 65 to 70 
degrees, with moisture content of 30 to 70 
per cent. Air conditioning also helps to 
free the air from sulphur dioxide and dust. 
Precipitation of dust by electrolysis, a new 
system of cleaning air introduced just be- 
fore the outbreak of the war, is something 
to be considered in connection with air 
conditioning of vaults. 


MAINTENANCE AND SUPERVISION 


The best constructed vault can become a 
fire hazard if it is not kept clean and in 
good order. Maintenance regulations should 
be strictly enforced. A records vault is no 
proper storage place for stationery sup- 
plies, typewriter cleaners, nitrocellulose 
films, paint cans, discarded matches and 
cigarettes, waste paper baskets, oily rags, 
dust mops, disinfectants, or, in fact, any- 
thing but the records themselves. All 
records should be kept in closed containers, 
and should never be left piled loose on the 
floor, on tables or cabinets. The most im- 
portant documents should be filed as far as 
possible from the doorway. The bottoms 


** Same—p. 36. 
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of containers should be raised at least three 
inches off the floor. 

Scrupulous cleanliness will halt physical 
deterioration of records and eliminate in- 
sects. Although no case of fire caused by 
insect sprays has come to our attention, 
both powder and liquid insecticides are 
highly flammable, and should not be used 
in a vault within two hours of closing time. 

There should be a strict rule, strictly en- 
forced, against smoking in or near vaults. 
Particular vigilance should be exercised 
when redecorating or repair work or in- 
stallation of equipment is in progress. 

The National Fire Protection Association 
suggests the following rules for the hand- 
ling of records:* 


“Records in Normal Use. 


(1) No more records than are abso- 
lutely necessary for use shall be out 
of their proper place of housing at 
any given time. 

(2) All records shall be returned to 
their place of keeping, when the 
office in which they are used is 
closed. 

(3) Watchmen shall have orders to re- 
move to a designated safe place all 
records that they may find exposed. 
Persons responsible for such negli- 
gence are subject to reprimand, and 
if persistent offenders in this re- 
spect, to discharge. 

(4) Only the most necessary activities 
shall be carried on within vaults, 
record rooms and the storage por- 
tions of document buildings. No 
flammable liquids such as for clean- 
ing typewriters, or motion picture 
film, shall be kept in such places. 


“At Time of Fire. 


(1) Employees should be definitely in- 
structed to return to their proper 
keeping places all records upon 
alarm of fire, if this be possible 
without danger to life or limb. 





* Same—p. 7. 
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(2) In drill 
regulations should include the put- 


large organizations, fire 


ting away of records. 
(3) Fire should play 
streams of water in the vicinity of, 


departments 


and, if possible, upon vaults, safes 
and other containers for records in 
contact with or buried in hot debris 
in sufficient amounts to insure cool- 
ing below the temperature en- 


dangering the records. Excessive 
use of water for the purpose should, 
however, be avoided. 

(4) Firemen should not dump out con- 
tents of filing drawers, etc., but ex- 
tinguish each in place with a mini- 


mum of water. 


“After a Fire. 


(1) Access should be had as soon as 
possible to record containers that 
are suspected to have been subject 
to fire of sufficient severity to en- 
danger their they 
should be cooled with water suffi- 
ciently 


contents and 
Some 
producing fine spray 
be at hand, also tubs of 
into which heated 
may be quickly plunged, if neces- 
sary. 


to permit opening. 
means of 
should 
water, records 
Under almost all conditions, 
the sooner the container is opened 
the better the 
salvage. 


opportunity for 


(2) Valuable documents that have been 
heated to brittleness may in some 
cases be salvaged by placing them 
between sheets of glass. 

(3) Many that 
charred may be 


records have been 

copied photo- 
graphically. 

(4) Charred or partly charred records 
should be left in position in filing 
drawer until systematic inspection 
and reconstruction work can be 


undertaken. 





